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THE MORAYIIN HISTOEICAL SOCIETY: 

ITS ORGANIZATION AND AIMS. 



In the early part of the year 1857, a few of the friends 
of Moravianism met together at Nazareth, and formed 
themselves into an Association, which they styled the 
Moravian Historical Society. 

Quite a number of the members of the Society of the Uni- 
ted Brethren showed themselves favorably disposed towards 
this enterprise, and united with it, furnishing, at the same 
time, some valuable works having reference to the early an- 
nals of our Church in America. 

In the month of November of the present year, 1858, the 
Nazareth congregation of the United Brethren presented us 
with a room in the old stone mansion, known as the " White- 
field House," erected in the year 1743; the reoccupation of 
which, and its inauguration by the members of our Associa- 
tion, are recorded in the pages now presented to the public. 

In calling into existence this humble and unpretending 
union, we propose to gather and preserve, not merely the 
relics of the past, in the shape of visible emblems of Mora- 
vianism, but more particularly to collect all that is valuable, 
curious, and edifying in its past history in this country. 

With this view we desire to draw from the cotemporane- 
ous history of the States, all that has a bearing upon Mora- 
vianism : to rescue from the traditions of the living what- 
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ever is deemed worth preserving and incorporating with 
the record of the things that are past; to cull many inter- 
esting memoirs from the manuscript archives of the Church, 
illustrating Moravianism in its most popular and engaging 
features, by unfolding to a new generation of men the beauty 
of that Christian life which adorned the age that has nearly 
passed away ; and, as a matter still more incumbent on us, 
to review, discuss, and point out the merits of our present 
and past virtue, and spiritual system. 

When we look into the tendency of things in this country, 
we shall find that the great watch-word is change. There 
is, perhaps, too little reverence for the past among the peo- 
ple of our time, and it is the mission of such a Society as 
ours to stem this tendency, to defend the past in all that is 
good and estimable, and, if possible, by reawakening a love 
of the old and forgotten, to resuscitate into being that to 
which the heart still clings. 

The outward aspects of Moravianism have materially 
changed in this country during the last twenty years, and 
along with this change many religious observances have 
either been entirely discontinued or greatly modified. 

It becomes our duty, in pursuance of our assumed mission, 
to dwell upon such modifications, and it will be the employ- 
ment of our future meetings to produce papers on the vari- 
ous topics of discarded or neglected rituals. In most cases, 
where one external form is substituted for another, which 
the pressing demands of the times and the country are sup- 
posed to have rendered obsolete, the plea is that all forms 
have a merely spiritual signification, and that where the 
spiritual remains in full activity, the form is of no moment, 
and altogether dispensable. , 

Such reasoning, certainly, has its weight ; but in taking 
the Christian world as we find it, we perceive a large por- 
tion of men led into the spiritual by the medium of external 
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form, and, for this very reason, the danger to any sect lies 
in rejecting its typical peculiarities, and thereby casting 
its own spirituality into jeopardy. 

The venerable Church at Hemhut still stands in all its 
artless simplicity, unadorned by any of the fancies of mo- 
dern cathedral architecture. Its seats are neither painted 
nor cushioned, and a simple table and reading desk supply 
the place of the pulpit. Yet within this primitive sanctuary 
the beautiful Moravian service is preserved intact, and pre- 
sents, in all its parts, the unearthly picture of a Christian 
devotion which needs no help from Gothic architecture. 

In passing through the cathedrals of Italy and Germany, 
and witnessing the solemnities of the high festivals of 
Catholic countries, under the gloom of those grand struc- 
tures which astonish the world by their magnificence, no 
single ceremony ever touches the spectator like the simples 
rituals of Hernhut. Hence we cannot easily see the neces- 
sity of assuming new externals, or of admitting such inno- 
vations upon old-established usages. In the present stage 
of things in our country, the most fearful contest that 
awaits us is with materialism, an adornment of spiritual 
life with the sensual. Let it ever be held in remembrance 
that our ancestors were a hardy people, whose worship 
was entirely independent of locality or edifice. 

The inner life of the old Moravian sought no accessories 
from that which is without; and in taking up the theme be- 
fore us, we shall endeavor to lay a peculiar stress upon the 
great principle, that the Christian temple is an edifice "not 
made with hands." 



